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remarkably awful/' but it must be as an evidence that he carried a " Gothick" manner into daily life.
The spirit of pedantry,  so amicably mocked by the Wartons, took its revenge upon Thomas in the form of a barren demon named Joseph Ritson, who addressed to him in  1782 what he aptly  called A  Familiar Letter. There is hardly a more ferocious pamphlet in the whole history of literature.    Ritson, who had the virulence of a hornet and the same insect's inability to produce honey of his own, was considered by the reactionaries to have " punched Tom Wart on* s historick body full of deadly holes.''    But his strictures were not really important.    In marshalling some thousands of facts, Wart on had made perhaps a couple of dozen mistakes, and Ritson advances these with a reiteration and a violence worthy of a maniac. Moreover, and this is the fate of angry pedants, he himself is often found to be as dustily incorrect as Warton when examined by modern lights.    Ritson, who accuses Warton of " never having consulted or even seen " the books he quotes from,  and of intentionally swindling the public, was in private life a vegetarian who is said to have turned his orphan nephew on to the streets because he caught him eating a mutton-chop.    Ritson flung his arrows far and wide, for he called Dr. Samuel Johnson himself " that great luminary, or rather dark lantern of literature/'
If we turn over Ritson's distasteful pages, it is only to obtain from them further proof of the perception of Warton's Romanticism by an adversary whom hatred made perspicacious. Ritson abuses the History of English Poetry for presuming to have " rescued from oblivion irregular beauties " of which no one desired to be reminded. He charges Warton with recommending the poetry of " our Pagan fathers" because it is untouched by Christianity, and of saying that " religion and poetry are incompatible." He accuses him of " constantly busying himself with pas-